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Poter Penguin Eide 


owpy, boys and girls! Here comes 
Hiss March with winds blowing high 
—rain, snow, sun. The first birds begin 
to show up, robins and wrens, coming 
from Florida and Alabama and full of 
tales of their travels. 
“Big talker!’’ said Uncle Walrus after 
we'd entertained a brown thrasher in 
» backyard. “I don’t believe half he 
told me. And those penglets listening 
with their mouths open. I could show 
them some country worth seeing.” 
“Whee!” shouted Peterkin. “A trip! 
When do we start?” 


“Well,” 
good school 
might take a trip. You have spring vaca- 
tion the end of this month. Where were 


I said, “if you both get a 


report this month, we 


you thinking of going, Uncle Walrus?” 
“Hmm!” he _ looked thoughtful. 
“Well, no lands of palm and pine like 
these silly birds talk about. I’d like to 
see a few icebergs and whales, camp in 
the snow. Why not Hudson’s Bay? I have 
an old pal up there. He’s had more ad- 
ventures than a hundred birds.” 


asked 


“Did he fight polar bears?’ 
Petunia. 














“Oh, polar bears—he’d just toss them 
on his tusks for fun. Why, once when 
we were camping out a bit north of 
there we tamed one and taught him to 
hunt for us. He was good at bringing 
in seal meat.” 

“Was he just a little bear when you 
caught him?” 

‘“Mmmm-—cute little cub. We called 
him Snowball. He had lost his mamma. 
There had been a couple of Eskimos 
hunting around there with their dogs, 
and they got on the trail of this old 
bear. She might have gotten away her- 
self but she couldn’t go very fast with 
the cub. So she hid him behind a hum- 
mock of ice and made a rush for those 
Eskimos, dogs and all. She killed one 
dog and put up a good fight with the 
others before they got her down. 

“Anyway, we came along some hours 
later and saw the signs of the fight. 
Scouting around a bit, I heard a whim- 





Story of the Cover 


“Honestly,” said Mrs. Bird, “I don’t 
see how that old bear can be so lazy. He’s 
slept all winter and now he’s snoring 
away again.” 

“No _ responsibilities—no nest to 
build,” Mr. Bird replied. “‘I’d sleep, too.” 

“You know,” said Mrs. Bird thought- 
fully. “I’ve always wanted a fur-lined 
nest.” 

“Too dangerous, much too danger- 
ous,” protested Mr. Bird. 

“Nonsense. He’s shedding anyway. 
Quickly now, before he wakes up,” com- 
manded Mrs. Bird. ‘““Why, I bet we'll 
be the only birds with a fur-lined nest in 
the whole forest.” 
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per and over behind a hummock was 
this little white ball. At first he wanted 
to fight me but I fed him some fish and 
he began to like me better.”’ 

“Would he play with you?” asked 
Peterkin. 

“Play? He did a tumbling act that 
would have made the fortune of a circus. 
The only trouble was he grew so fast 
and got so big that a few tumbles upset 
the whole camp.” 

‘What did you do then?” 

“Well, that was a problem. You see 
we were breaking up camp anyway and 
wanted to travel by sea and Snowball 
was no long-distance swimmer. We 
didn’t want to turn him loose in the 
wilds because he was too trustful. So 
we coaxed him down to a Hudson’s Bay 
post and he made friends there. Next 
summer they sent him off to the Zoo and 
you can see Snowball up in the Bronx 
now. I'll introduce you some day.” 


Coming Next Month 


Lots of good things to read and do on 
your Easter vacation . . . You'll shudder 
at the thrilling adventures of Tom Benn 
and the Pirates . . . or laugh at the sad 
plight of Roberta Rowena Ruthellen 
McBride when she tries to be The Girl 
Who Did Everything at once! Learn how 
Tortillas are made by the women in the 
Mexican market places ... and how Your 
Turtle Can Live for Years. Everybody 
Knows Foxes Can’t Talk, but you may 
change your mind after you read about 
Jerry’s experience with one particular 
fox .. . and as a special treat you'll find 
directions on how to make An Egg Tree 
for Easter in the April issue. 
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y DIPLODOCUS s 


By Robin Palmer 
Illustrated by Lois Maloy 





Of ancient beasts you’ve often heard 
With shapes gigantic and absurd, 
Long tails behind, long necks before, 
Diplodocus, the dinosaur. 


Of gentle habit, little fun, 

Subsisting on a quarter ton 
Or more of leaves and grass each day, 
He swam and ate his life away. 





Alas that creature so immense 
Is now in the pluperfect tense, 
Diplodocus will leave no more 
Huge footprints on the sandy shore. 


The weighty problem, how to feed 
A fellow of such mighty need, 

Was one his mind could not sustain, 
He had so very little brain. 





(The moral is not hard to find, 





My child, do not outgrow your mind.) 
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Nicky, the neighborhood dog, didn’t have a real home oj his own. 





Nicky 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD DOG 


By MARGARET SPRINGER ° 


O BEGIN with, Nicky didn’t have a 
Tee home. He slept in an old box 
in back of a vacant building. More than 
anything else, he wanted a home and 
family of his own, but since this didn’t 
seem possible, he was glad he had such 
nice neighbors. He visited them every 
day and they fed him and loved him. 
He was known as Nicky, the neighbor- 
hood dog. 

Every morning Nicky would visit his 
neighbors. First, he went to see Mrs. 
Baron, who owned the Delicatessen. She 
was very kind and always gave him a 
good breakfast. She also owned the 
apartment house next door. She wanted 
very much to have Nicky live with her, 
but if he did, then others in the apart- 
ment would want dogs, too. 

“And that,” said Mrs. Baron sadly to 
Nicky, “would be too many dogs!” 

Nicky’s next stop was Mrs. Gregory. 
He always went there next because she 
worked in a department store and she 
had to go to work early. Somehow she 
always found time to pat Nicky, talk to 
him, and sometimes she would give him 
a nice bone. They were great friends 
but since she was gone all day, she felt 
it would be too lonesome for a little dog 
to live at her house. 

After Nicky had gnawed awhile on 
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Illustrated by ROJANKOVSKY 


his bone, he would bury it and call on 
his next neighbor, Mrs. Perkins. This 
visit had to be timed just right. The 
right time was just after Mr. Perkins 
left for his office. Mr. Perkins did not 
like dogs. Whenever he saw Nicky, he 
got the broom and chased him away. 
Nicky knew it was best to hide behind 
the hedge until Mr. Perkins got on the 
bus. Then he went in and had lunch 
with Mrs. Perkins. 

“It does liven up the place, having a 
little creature about,” Mrs. Perkins 
would say to Nicky. 

In the afternoon, Nicky would go to 
his favorite place—the O’Gradys. ‘They 
were a jolly family. There were Tom, 
Jerry, Kathy and little Pete. Little Pete 
was Nicky’s favorite. 

Nicky was almost always waiting at 
the O’Gradys when Pete came home 
from school. They romped and played 
together and Nicky would help Pete 
with his paper route. Pete folded the 
papers and Nicky would take them in 
his mouth and lay them carefully on the 
doorsteps. After this, they would go past 
the Bicycle Store and Pete would look 
at the bike he wanted. 

Nicky usually got a good supper at 
the O’Gradys and they had once talked 
of letting him live there. But then Tom 
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and Jerry and Kathy each wanted to 
have a pet, too. 

So Mamma O’Grady had thrown up 
her hands and said, “I guess the old rule 
will have to stand. No pets to live in 
the house. We'll just have Nicky to 
visit in the evenings and have a bite of 
supper with us.” 

As time went on, Nicky noticed that 
the O’Gradys were not so jolly as usual, 
and one night there were scarcely any 
table scraps. 

Mamma O’Grady said, ‘Pete, I’m 
afraid you’re going to have to send 
Nicky away. We’ve barely enough food 
for all of us, let alone a dog. 

Pete looked sad and Mr. O’Grady 
said, ‘Now, Mamma, let’s look on the 
bright side of things. Surely there will 
soon be a job that I can handle.” 

“Ah, sure! And I suppose another 
house that we can rent right along with 
it!’”” said Mamma O’Grady in her best 
Irish manner. | 

That night Nicky was very sad as he 
trotted down the street to his sleeping 
box. It was cold and he wished more 
than ever that he had a nice warm home. 


It was so cold sleeping in his box that 
Nicky got up earlier than usual. He 
went straight to Mrs. Baron’s Delicates- 
sen. As he scratched at her door, he 
thought of her nice warm store and the 
good food she would give him. 

Nicky scratched with one cold paw, 
then another. He gave up at last, for he 
could tell by all the sights and sounds 
and smells that it was way past the time 
she usually opened up the store. He de- 
cided to go to her apartment next door. 
But when he got there he was sure some- 
thing was wrong, for he sniffed a strong 
queer smell coming out from under the 
door! 

Nicky started barking and scratching 
at her door. A man came out of one of 
the front apartments and Nicky ran up 
to him, barking loudly. But the man was 
very angry. 

‘“‘Whadda ya mean, waking a man up 
on a Saturday morning? Get out, you 
mutt!’ And he gave poor Nicky a kick 
that sent him flying. 

Nicky was stunned. What should he 
do? He must get help to Mrs. Baron. 
He picked himself up and started out 





for Mrs. Gregory’s. But when he got 
there, her door was closed. She had al- 
ready gone to work. 

Desperate now, he ran so fast to Mrs. 
Perkins’ house that he didn’t notice 
Mr. Perkins coming out the front door. 
But. Mr. Perkins saw Nicky and gave 
him a sound whack with his big black 
umbrella! 

Poor Nicky, more upset than ever, 
ran toward the O’Gradys. They were 
the only ones left. Tom and Jerry were 
just coming out. He barked and tugged 
at their pants, but they just pushed him 
off. 

“Go along with you, pooch. We're go- 
ing to play ball this morning.” 

As they ran off, Nicky managed to 
squeeze in the door. He jumped on 
Kathy’s lap and tugged at her sleeve. 

“Say, you've got your nerve,” she 
said. “You almost tore my dress.” 

Just then, Pete came into the room. 
Nicky ran up to him and started bark- 
ing and pulling at him. Right away Pete 
understood that something was wrong. 

‘““What’s the matter, fellow?” he asked. 
“Why all the excitement?” 


Nicky tugged some more and then 
ran to the door, barking furiously. 

‘Something is wrong and Nicky wants 
me to go see about it,” said Pete. 

‘“He’s probably just dug up a stinky 
old bone,” said Kathy as Pete and Nicky 
dashed out. 

Nicky led Pete a short cut down the 
alley to Mrs. Baron’s apartment. When 
they arrived, smoke was coming from 
under her door. But nobody seemed to 
have discovered it yet. 

‘Good boy, Nicky!” said Pete. ‘“Some- 
thing is really wrong in there! We'll get 
the firemen right away!”” And away they 
ran to the fire station. 

“Smoke is coming from under the 
door of Mrs. Baron’s apartment!”’ Pete 
yelled to the firemen. 

‘So that’s why the Delicatessen wasn’t 
open this morning!” said one of the fire- 
men. “Hurry up, boys, there’s no time 
to lose!”’ 


With a clanging of bells and a screech- 
ing of sirens, the fire trucks raced 
around the corner to Mrs. Baron’s apart- 
ment. Right on the truck with them 
rode Nicky and Pete. 

















The firemen broke open the door. 
The apartment was full of smoke and 
they found Mrs. Baron lying on the 
floor. IT'wo of the firemen carried her 
into the fresh air outside. The others 
went to work with chemicals to put out 
the fire. Mrs. Baron lay very white and 
still as the firemen tried to revive her. 
Nicky whimpered and licked her hands. 
As soon as she revived, she said, ‘Mercy 
me, what has happened?” 

The firemen told her how Nicky and 
Pete had discovered the smoke coming 
from her apartment and had notified the 
Fire Department. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” said the firemen. “You 
can thank this little dog and Pete for 
saving your life!”’ 

‘How wonderful, Nicky and Pete!”’ 
said Mrs. Baron. Then she sighed and 
said, ‘‘If only I could find a reliable care- 
taker, this would never have happened.” 

“My ‘Dad’s looking for work,” said 
Pete. 


“What's his 


name?” asked Mrs. 


Baron, ‘and where could I find him?” 





“His name is O’Grady,” said Pete, 
“and, my goodness, he’s standing right 
over there at the edge of the crowd.” 

“Mr. O’Grady,” she said, “your son 
and this little dog have just saved my 
life. I am so grateful that I would like 
to do something for you. The boy tells 
me that you are looking for work.” 

“Yes, Iam,” said Mr. O’Grady. 

“How would you like to be my new 
caretaker? A six-room apartment goes 
with it.” 

“That sounds fine to me,” said Mr. 
O’Grady, ‘“‘because we have also been 
asked to vacate our home.” 

‘This seems to be just the right job for 
you, then,” said Mrs. Baron. 

After talking together for a few min- 
utes, Mrs. Baron said, “It’s all settled, 
except for one thing. I want you to take 
Nicky and give him a home for the rest 
of his life. We'll make a new rule in 
the apartment house. The caretaker 
must keep a watch dog.” 

“Oh, we would be happy to do that,” 
said Mr. O’Grady. “He’s already almost 
a part of our family.” 

“You bet!” said Pete. 

That evening Mrs. Baron had a party 
at the Delicatessen. Nicky and Pete were 
the guests of honor. All the neighbors 
came. There were Mrs. Gregory, all the 
O’Gradys and the firemen, Mrs. Perkins 
and even Mr. Perkins came. When he 
heard how Nicky had saved Mrs. Baron’s 
life, he decided maybe dogs were good 
for something after all. 

The table was piled high with deli- 
cious food and on the floor was a special 
plate for Nicky. Beside Pete’s chair was 
a brand-new shiny bicycle! 

Everybody was happy, but Nicky was 
happiest of all. Never again would he be 
just a neighborhood dog! 


STtToRY PARADE 


PODY was a little boy. The reason 
people thought he was a sheep dog was 
because he looked like this: 





The reason he looked like this was 
because no one could persuade him to 
go see Mr. Wimple, the barber. 

One day Pody’s mother said to Pody, 
“IT have forgotten what color eyes my 
little boy has. Please go see Mr. Wimple 
after school.” 

So Pody started out after school to 
see Mr. Wimple. He was walking along 
Main Street, almost to Mr. Wimple’s 
shop, when he happened to see a frog 
in the gutter! Now, everyone knows a 
frog in the gutter is more important 
than a haircut, so Pody never did get a 
haircut on that day. 

One day Pody’s father said to Pody, 
“T am afraid you will run into a car on 
your bike, because you can’t see any- 
thing. Please go see Mr. Wimple after 
school.” 

So Pody started out after school to 
see Mr. Wimple. He was cutting across 
a vacant lot, on his way to Mr. Wimple’s 
shop, when he happened to run into his 
old friend, Mike McGinnis, (M.M. for 
short) , who was in the middle of a base- 
ball game. 

“We need a short stop,” said M.M. to 
Pody. Now, everyone knows being a 
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Pody’s 
HAIRCUT 


By PATRICIA FARRELL 
Illustrated by Marion HOLiLanp 


shortstop is more important than getting 
a haircut, so Pody never did get a hair- 
cut on that day. 

One day Pody’s older sister, Evalina, 
would not speak to him at all. She was 
much too cultured and refined to speak 
to a sheep dog, so she wrote him a letter 
on her pink stationery that had her 
name printed in gold at the top. The 
letter said, “Dear Pody, for goodness’ 
sake, go see Mr. Wimple after school.” It 
was signed, “Your sister, Evalina.”’ 

So Pody started out after school to 
see Mr. Wimple. It was boring just walk- 
ing on the sidewalks in the usual way, so 
he decided to see if he could get to Mr. 
Wimple’s shop without walking on any 
sidewalks. He walked on the tops of 
fences and across lawns and through the 
back of Hanna’s Drug Store. He walked 
down the alley, and then through the 
back door of Mr. Wimple’s shop. He 
had not walked on any sidewalks, but 
by the time he got to Mr. Wimple’s, 
the barber shop was closed. So Pody 
never did get a haircut on that day. 

And then—one day—Pody’s teacher 
sent a note home from school which 
read: 
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“Please get Pody a haircut because 
his hair is so long in front he can’t read.” 

Pody’s mother read the note and was 
embarrassed. Pody’s father read the note 
and was angry. Pody’s sister, Evalina, 
read the note and was so mortified she 
shut herself up in her room. 

So Pody’s father said, ““Pody, here is a 
dollar and I want you to go right down 
to Mr. Wimple’s, and no funny business 
this time, please!”’ 

So Pody took the dollar and started off 
to see Mr. Wimple. On the way he 
walked down the alley, in back of Mike 
McGinnis’s house, and there was M.M. 
in his garage. 

“Where you going, Pody?” said M.M. 

‘My father gave me this dollar to get 
a haircut,” said Pody, sadly. 

“A dollar—for a haircut!” said M.M. 
“You don’t need a haircut, Pody!”’ 

“Everyone says I do,” said Pody. 

“I'll tell you what!” said M.M. “I'll 
cut your hair for you and I'll only charge 
you fifteen cents. Then we can have fun 
with the rest of the money!” 

“Well, I did think a dollar was too 
much to spend for an old haircut,” said 
Pody. “But you don’t know how to cut 
hair, do you, M.M.?” 

“T can learn,” said M.M., “on you! 
You wait here, Pody, and I'll go get my 
mother’s garden scissors.” 

So Pody waited, and pretty soon M.M. 
came back with his mother’s garden scis- 
sors and an old sheet. 

“You sit down on this bench,” he said 
to Pody. Pody sat down and M.M. 
draped the sheet around Pody, just the 
way Mr. Wimple always did. Then he 
took the scissors and began to snip away 
at the back of Pody’s head. . 

Snip, snip, went the scissors, and 
Pody’s hair fell down on the sheet. 
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“It’s not so hard being a barber,”’ said 
M.M. 

Snip, snip, went the scissors, at the 
front of Pody’s head. And more of Pody’s 
hair fell down on the sheet. 

“You don’t need ever to go see Mr. 
Wimple, anymore,” said M.M. 

Snip, snip, went the scissors at the side 
of Pody’s head. 

“Ouch!” yelled Pody. ‘““Watch out for 
my ears!” 





“Sorry,” said M.M. 

Snip, snip went the scissors, finishing 
up. 

“Now,” said M.M., “we're all 
through. What do you say we go down 
to Hanna’s Drug Store and have an ice- 
cream soda. All this work makes me 
hungry.” 

So M.M. and Pody went down to 
Hanna’s Drug Store and sat up at the 
fountain and Mr. Hanna came to take 
their order. 
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“T’ll have a chocolate ice cream soda.”’ 
said M.M. 

“T’ll have—what’s so funny, please?” 
said Pody, for Mr. Hanna had begun to 
snicker. 

“Oh, nothing . . . nothing at all,” said 
Mr. Hanna, still snickering. 

“He wants a strawberry soda,” said 
M.M. quickly. 

M.M. and Pody ate their sodas. 

‘‘Now,” said M.M., “how much do we 
have left?” 

“Thirty-five cents,’ said Pody. 

‘“Let’s go buy some doughnuts,” said 
M.M. “I’m starved.” 

So they went to Gorden’s Doughnut 
Shop. When Mrs. Gorden saw Pody, 
she began to giggle. 

“What's so funny, please?’ asked 
Pody. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing at all,” said 
Mrs. Gorden, still giggling. 

“We want six doughnuts,” said M.M. 
quickly. 

M.M. and Pody ate the doughnuts. 
Then it was time for them to go home 
to supper. 

When Pody’s mother saw Pody, she 
burst into tears. 

When Pody’s father saw Pody, he got 
red in the face. 

When Pody’s sister, Evalina, saw 
Pody, she almost fainted and had to 
hurry off to her room to recover. 

“Pody,’” said Pody’s father, “where 
did you get that haircut?” 

“I saved money on this haircut,” said 
Pody. “This haircut cost only fifteen 
cents!” 

“It isn’t worth five cents,” said Pody’s 
father. ‘“‘Look here!’’ And he pushed a 
mirror into Pody’s hand. 

This was what Pody saw in the mir- 
ror: 
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“Come on,” said Pody’s father, 
‘‘you’re going down to see Mr. Wimple, 
and I’m going with you this time!” 

Pody and his father climbed into the 
car and drove down to Main Street to 
Mr. Wimple’s shop. 

“Well, well, well, well,” said Mr. 
Wimple, when he saw Pody. And he 
laughed so hard he had to hold his sides. 

“Can you do anything for him?” 
asked Pody’s father. 

“The only thing we can do is shave it 
all off and let it grow in right,” said Mr. 
Wimple. 

So Pody climbed up in the chair and 
Mr. Wimple took the clippers and went 
all over Pody’s head. The clippers 
tickled his scalp and Pody wiggled. 

“Sit still, please,” said Mr. Wimple. 

So Pody sat still. 

“There!” said Mr. 
handed Pody the mirror. 

Pody looked like this: 


and 


Wimple, 
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Horsemanship 
QUIZ 


By LypiA CLARK 


To be an expert horseman, you must know the parts of a horse. Perhaps you 
already know them. Find the parts listed below on the drawing above. Write the 
correct number (from the drawing) beside each part. Score five for each correct 
matching of number to part and for each right answer to the question below. A 
score of seventy rates you as an Expert Horseman, Junior Grade. 


— Hock — Elbow — Flank 

— Back — Knee — Muzzle 

—— Croup — Cannonbone — Pastern 

— Fetlock — Withers — Mane 

— Hoof —— Coronet —— Leg or Gaskin 








16. A horse’s height is measured from 
the ground to the top of his withers. He 
is said to be so many hands high. A hand 
is: (a) 2 inches (b)3\% inches (c) 4 
inches (d) 6 inches. 

17. All horses are mounted from the 
same side. It is called the near side. Is 
it the right or the left side? 


18. A quarter horse is called that be- 
cause he is (a) cheap in price (b) noted 
for his speed over a short distance (c) 
not all there. 

19. ‘Tack is: (a) what a horse’s shoe is 
put on with (b) a biscuit that horses like 
(c) riding equipment. 

20. Name three gaits of a horse. 


ANSWERS 
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Globi has... a friend in need. 
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A solution? Yes, indeed! - 
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Now we have a happy steed. 














LL sET for the moon? No doubt, all 
AG us have day-dreamed about the 
trip. But, perhaps, day-dreaming isn’t 
enough. 

In different parts of the country ama- 
teur rocket clubs are doing something 
about it as a hobby. Their purpose is to 
build small rockets. ‘They put different 
kinds of meters in the pointed noses. 
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They shoot the rockets into the sky. 
When they find them (some get lost, of 
course) they read the meters and try to 
figure out just what a moon-traveler 
might be up against when he tries the 
big journey. 

Of course, these rocketeers are not 
really trying to shoot their rockets to 
the moon. Right now, they know that 
such a thing is impossible. But it is a big 
thrill to build the rockets and watch 
them go higher and higher . 
way out of sight. 

The ones they lose sight of, they fol- 
low by radio waves sent out from the 
rocket’s nose. This is called ‘‘tracking”’ 
the rocket. The rockets often land miles 
away and take a lot of searching to find. 

Rocketry is a very interesting and ex- 
citing hobby. Since the fuels used to 
propel the missiles are highly explosive, 
the more experienced members of the 
club are the only ones allowed to handle 
them. 

When the rockets are ready to fire, 
everyone gets behind or under some 
solid protection. Sometimes rockets are 
faulty and explode. Other times they 
get out of control and go zipping around 
in all directions. It wouldn’t be much 
fun to be chased by a rocket. They go 
hundreds of miles an hour! 

Another very important safeguard is 
to choose a place where there are no 
houses or people. Out West, rocket clubs 
usually do their ‘‘firing’’ on the desert. 


. . often 
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After the rocket is fueled and every- 
one is under or behind some protection, 
the chief of the firing crew holds his fin- 
ger on an electric switch. 

‘Everyone keep down,” a voice comes 
over the loudspeaker. “Thirty seconds 
to firing.” 

Everyone waits tensely. The palms of 
their hands are moist with excitement. 
Then comes the ‘“count-down.” 

“Ten seconds... nine...eight... 
scven...sm... Gee... iar... tee 
...two...one... ROCKET AWAY!” 

An explosion of orange flame and 
black smoke erupts from the tail of the 
rocket. With a roar it shoots out of the 
launching rack. 

With the flame still flickering from its 
exhaust, the rocket gathers speed. Its 
tail fins send out a shrill whistle as it 
climbs. It grows smaller and smaller in 
the bright blue sky. The whistle dies 
out, and the rocket disappears from 
sight. 

It will not land on the moon. Not a 
chance. Not yet. 

In the meantime, in a small way, these 
young rocketeers are learning about 
what it may take to reach the moon, or 
Mars or other distant planets. 

They are also having a wonderful and 
exciting time doing it. 

And who knows, when the time comes 
to make the moon-trip, some of today’s 
young rocket rovers may be members of 
the crew. 
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All set to go off... | 


Will it ever reach the moon? 
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oj shivered in his grass-cloth tunic 

and pressed closer to his father. 

‘“‘Where are the black ships, Oto-san? 
Where? Where?” His dark eyes strained 
through the chill fog which lay along 
the shore. ““They are coming today, Oto- 
san, they are, aren't they?” 

He tugged impatiently at his father’s 
kimono, but the man paid him no atten- 
tion. He too peered out across the rough 
waters of ‘Tokyo Bay which frothed and 
churned in the cold March wind. 

Behind them came a shout. “Look! 
They come—the black ships, the fire 
vessels.” 

Joji whirled around to see who was 
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shouting. As he looked, the thousands o! 
people who were huddled on the shore 
behind him pushed forward echoing, 
“The black. ships cc ae. They come.” 
Joji was shoved right up to where the 
cold waves lapped his sandals, but he 
scarcely noticed. He could see the black 
ships himself now. He saw the fierce 
smoke pouring out of the huge stacks, 
and he could almost hear the great pad- 
dle wheels thrashing through the water. 
Only eight months ago, Joji and his 
father and mother and almost all the 
people who lived in Uraga had run 
screeching in terror at the sight of the 
strange black vessels. You could hardly 
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blame them because this happened one 
hundred years ago. In March, 1854, 
hardly anyone in Japan, where Joji 
lived, had even heard of a ship which 
ran by fire instead of by wind. Of course 
no one in Japan had ever-seen one. 

Today was different. Today, Joji and 
his father and mother and almost every- 
one in Uraga were simply wild to see 
the black ships again. They could hardly 
wait. Eight months ago, the four black 
ships had puffed and foamed into Tokyo 
Bay with strange, hairy men aboard. 
These men, Joji heard, were called 
Americans. 

Their leader, a tall, stern man with 
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black hair and bushy eyebrows was 
called “The Lord of the Forbidden In- 
terior.’’ His real name was Matthew C. 
Perry, and he was a Commodore in the 
United States Navy. 

Commodore Perry had brought a let- 
ter trom President Fillmore of the 
United States to their own “sacred” 
ruler, the Emperor of Japan. The Japa- 
nese did not like strangers then. In fact, 
if a stranger, even a poor shipwrecked 
sailor, landed on their shores, he was 
clapped into prison. 

So when Commodore Perry told the 
Japanese he had a letter for their Em- 
peror, the Japanese officials were very . 
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Nervous PAssenceR: I'll get down, won't 
I? 

AIRPLANE Pitot: I’ve never left anyone 
up here yet. 





abs Sak oe 


Here’s a silly rhyme from Lisa Young: 
As I was sitting in my chair 
I saw the bottom was not there, 
Nor arms nor legs nor back. 
But I just sat and sat and sat, 
Ignoring little things like that. 


Did you hear what the baby porcupine 
said when he backed up against the 
barbed-wire fence? No? 

He said, “Is that you there, Ma?” 

Betsy Nelson 





Mr.: Why does a woman say she’s been 
shopping when she hasn’t bought a 
thing? 

Mrs.: For the same reason that a man 
says he’s been fishing when he hasn't 

| caught a thing. 








Mary Bryzowsky 








—— | 
- 
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George hopes you'll keep those jokes } 
coming to him at Box 350, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., so he can send you a Funny Book 
for each one he uses. Here’s one from 
Joan Henline that had the whole office } 
laughing: 


much surprised. They sniffed in a lordly 
way above their silk and gold kimonos 
and said, “Go away, Sir. You should 
know that we are happy here all by our- 
selves. Of course, you cannot see our 
Emperor. We cannot even see him.” 

But the tall American commodore 
would not go away. He believed a na- 
tion, just like a person, should be 
friendly. He thought it would be a good 
thing if Japan would allow American 
ships to put into Japanese harbors and 
stock up with coal and oil and other 
things which ships so far from home 
needed. He believed the Japanese would 
be better off too if they could buy ma- 
chinery and other things the rest of the 
world made. In return, they could sell 
the lovely dishes and brocades and lac- 
quered furniture they themselves made. 

So Commodore Perry and all his 
American sailors stayed on their black 
ships right in the harbor at Uraga which 
was not very far from the “sacred’’ capi- 
tal of ‘Tokyo. 

Of course, the Japanese officials 
couldn’t pretend they weren’t there. 
“Who knew,” they whispered among 
themselves, “what these huge, hairy 
men in their monstrous ‘fire vessels’ 
might do?” 

The ordinary people like Joji and 
his father sculled around in their bright, 
painted sampans and stared at these 
strange bearded white men. They began 
waving and smiling, and the Americans 
smiled and waved right back. 

“Really, Oto-san,” Joji said, ‘they 
don’t look dangerous. They just look 
funny.” 

His father nodded, but inwardly he 
didn’t care for the look of those long 
iron things on the fire ships. Cannon, 
the Americans called them. 
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Some of the Japanese officials, includ- 
ing fat Yezaimen, governor of the prov- 
ince, climbed aboard the black ships 
and found out exactly what the Ameri- 
cans wanted to do. After awhile they 
agreed to let Commodore Perry deliver 
President Fillmore’s letter to two noble 
princes who would then carry it to the 
Japanese ruler himself. 

“Good!” said the American commo- 
dore, his bushy eyebrows wriggling in a 
pleased manner. “That is enough for 
now.” He delivered the letter which 
asked for a Treaty of Trade and Friend- 
ship to be made between America and 
Japan. Then he sailed away in his black 
ships. 

Before he left, he said, “I will return 
in the spring to receive the answer to 
our President’s letter. And when I come 
- back, I shall bring some wonderful, mar- 
velous presents from our wonderful, 
marvelous country across the sea.” 


“Presents? From 10,000 miles east- 
ward across the great sea?’” What could 
they be, Joji wondered. The grown-ups 
wondered too. The farmer in his rice 
paddy, the priest in his temple, and the 
fisherman laying his nets in the blue, 
blue bay all thought about the gifts. 
And the more they thought, the more ex- 
cited they grew. 

Every day Joji climbed the misty 
green hill behind his thatched cottage 
and searched the horizon. At last one 
morning he saw thin wisps of black 
smoke far down the bay. He raced to his 
mother who was bending over the char- 
coal brazier cooking a fish stew. 

‘They are here, Oka-san. The black 
ships are here with our presents.” 

But Commodore Perry wasn’t ready 
to give out the presents. Not yet. Not 
until the Japanese rulers actually signed 
the Treaty of Trade and Friendship 
with the United States. The presents 





The Japanese officials questioned the Americans aboard the black ships. 




















stayed mysteriously covered up in the 
hold of one of the black ships. So Joji 
and everybody around could only wait 
and wonder and talk some more. 

Then one day, with flags flying and 
bands playing, the American officers 
marched up to a wooden house on the 
shore. When they came out, they were 
all smiling, even the stern-looking Com- 
modore. 

“The treaty is signed,” he said. ““To- 
morrow we bring your presents. Tomor- 
row, the 14th of March.” 

“‘Tomorrow, tomorrow,” the bronze 
temple bells intoned. 

“Tomorrow, tomorrow,” murmured 
the runners with swift brown legs. 

“Tomorrow, the Americans bring 
their gifts. What, O Little Mother, 
What, O Honored Neighbor, think you 
they will be?” 

‘Marvels such as we have never seen,” 
answered the old, old people. 

“Yes, marvels,” agreed the younger 
ones. And each one promised himself to 
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be down on the beach tomorrow to 
watch the presents come in. 

Sure enough, they all seemed to be 
there, every one of them. Joji jumped 
up and down in excitement as the boats 
bringing the gifts from the black ships 





tossed in the water and finally scraped 
up on the beach. He watched the 
brawny sailors pull and roll the heavy 
boxes into the wooden house built espe- 
cially for the presents. 

“Look, Oto-san, at those tall wooden 
poles and twin strips of metal. What do 
you suppose they are for?”’ 

Joji’s father shook his head in be- 
wilderment. 

All morning the American sailors 
worked inside the wooden building, lay- 
ing out the black ships’ gifts. Except for 
the tall poles and the twin strips of 
metal on the ground, no one could see 
a thing. 

At last fat Governor Yezaimen came 
to the door of the wooden house and 
held up his hand. 

“Come, friends, the gifts of the Ameri- 
cans are ready for your eyes.” 

Even the grown-ups rushed in. Since 
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Joji was small and quick, he was able to 
squeeze right up to the platform where 
the gifts were laid out. His eyes raced 
over a strange clock and a Franklin 
stove, across a telescope and a daguerreo- 
type outfit. There was something called 
a plow which the Americans were said 
to use on their farms. There were hun- 
dreds and hundreds of things, all of 
which according to the sailors, the 
Americans used in their everyday life. 

Then Joji’s eyes went to the tall poles. 
Commodore Perry’s engineers had set 
one up at the house where the treaty 
was signed and several others along the 
way to the House of Gifts, a mile distant. 
Between them stretched a wire, and be- 
low was a small black box with little 
keys that clicked. 

These clickings amazed everybody. An 
\merican sailor would ask a Japanese at 


Treaty House what he wanted to say to 
some other Japanese who was standing 
a mile away in the House of Gifts. When 
the first sailor clicked the keys of his 
little black box, the second sailor at Gift 
House instantly got the message from the 
clickings of his apparatus. The Japanese 
had great fun getting the sailors to click 
out messages for them, but they were 
puzzled too. 

“T know how it’s done,” Joji’s friend, 
Niki, boasted. ““There’s an evil spirit 


. that races along the wire and carries the 


word. I bet I can run much faster than he 


’? 


can. 


The big American sailor standing 
near him laughed in his beard and said, 
“Laddie, that little outfit is called a 
telegraph. It can carry messages thou- 
sands of miles by wire. It’s quite new, 
even in our country.” 











But the gift that Joji and Niki and 
just about everybody loved most of all 
was a perfect little train, one fourth the 
size of a real one. This little train had a 
locomotive, a tender, and a passenger 
car with 15 pair of damask-covered seats, 
carpeted floors, and windows that slid 
up and down. It puffed and chugged its 
way around the 375 feet of circular track 
at 20 miles an hour. When its whistle 
blew, they all shrieked with delight. 

“Ah,” nodded Joji’s father to himself, 
“so that’s what those twin strips of metal 
are—track.”’ 

Everybody wanted to ride on the little 
train, even the grown-ups. Of course 
they were too big to fit inside, as Joji 
could, but that didn’t matter. They rode 
on the roof. Even Commodore Perry 
smiled at the sight of a dignified Japa- 
nese noble whirling around the track 
with his loose robes flying in the wind. 

The Japanese people had such fun 
playing with the little train and the tele- 
graph that they became very friendly 
with the American sailors, and the 
American sailors liked them too. 

After a few months all the gifts were 
packed up and taken to the Shogun’s 
palace to remain on display. But Joji 
never forgot them. Nor did anyone else 
in Japan—because those gifts which 
Commodore Perry had so carefully 
chosen showed the Japanese people the 
way the American people were living. 
They also showed the Japanese that 
they too could share in these modern 
inventions, if they wanted to. 

The Japanese learned fast. It wasn’t 
many years before hundreds of miles of 
telegraph wire and many miles of rail- 
road track stretched across Japan. And 
they all had their beginning in the 
Black Ships’ Gifts. 
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o you know that trees which shed 
Lincx leaves in the autumn do not 
become leafless? Although these trees 
look bare and dead in the wintertime, 
they have hidden leaves on them. They 
actually have flowers on them, too. 

Become a bud detective and you will 
discover where the leaves and flowers 
are. Pick a twig from a bare tree and 
notice the buds that grow along its sides. 
The buds were made in the summer 
growing season. They are covered with 
tough scales that protect the delicate in- 
side parts through the winter. 

Carefully remove the bud scales and 
you will see the baby leaves that were 
tucked under them. After unfolding the 
leaves, you will find that each one has 
the vein pattern and shape that is typi- 
cal for its kind of tree. 

On maple, ash and dogwood trees, 
the buds are set in pairs along the twigs. 
Each bud has one opposite it. When the 





SUGAR MAPLE 


BUD DETECTIVE | 





leaves appear on these three kinds of 
trees they, too, will be set in opposite 
pairs. 

All other kinds of broad-leaved trees 
have a different arrangement. Wher- 
ever there is a bud on one side, there is 
another bud farther along the twig on 
the other side. The leaves that come 
from these buds are also arranged in 
this way. 

Underneath each leaf-bud, you can 
find a little scar. This marks the place 
where a leaf grew the season before. 

At the tip of a twig, you find a big, 
fat bud. In it is the new growth that will 
make the twig longer. 

Open some end buds from different 
kinds of trees. Each will have in it a clus- 
ter of leaves. Some may also have flower 
clusters in them. Examine the flowers 
with a magnifying glass and look for the 
petals. ‘he flowers of most trees have 
greenish petals, so many people never 
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notice them. But a few trees, such as the 
fruit trees, have lovely blossoms. Seeds 
develop from the flowers of trees just as 
they do from the flowers of other plants. 

After the new growth shoots out of an 
end bud, a scar is left on the twig. ‘This 
usually is a set of rings that marks the 
base of the bud. Since a living twig 
makes one new end bud each year, just 
count the ring scars to find out the age 
of a twig. 

Bring some twigs indoors and set 
them in water in a warm place. Watch 
the buds swell and then open. Outdoors, 
the same thing will happen as _ the 
weather becomes warmer. Then sap 
from the roots rises up into the branches 
of the trees. ‘The sap is mainly water 


with food material in it. The baby leaves 
use this and grow until they burst the 
bud scales. Soon afterwards the tree will 
be in full leaf and once again it will 
make buds for the following year. 
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"May | borrow some fire?" ' 








The hearth—a place of friendship Ke e p | n g Wa rm Th | 
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The discovery of fire was one of the great- 
est discoveries man ever made. For the first 
time, man was able to keep warm in spite of 
cold weather. The first fires were made by 
striking flints together or rubbing dry wood. 

To protect the open fire from the wind, the 
hearth was invented. For thousands of years, 
the hearth was the most important place in 





every home. Even an enemy became an hon- 
ored guest when seated at the hearth. But it 
kept warm only those around it. 

In order to be more comfortable, the Ro- 
mans built a system of pipes under the floors 
of their houses, fed by an outside fire. This 
was central heating, two thousand years ago. 


Central heating—2000 years ago 





An early fireplace ~~ portable stove 























An old English warming pan 


rough The Ages 


lustpted by F. J. Jupo 


To keep warm, people invented all kinds of 
gadgets: iron balls filled with embers, port- 
able foot stoves and warming pans. 

To protect their homes from the dangers of 
fire, people in European countries moved the 
open hearth into a recess in the wall. During 
the Middle Ages, stoves came into use in 
Europe. Made of tiles, porcelain or brick, they 
retained heat even after the fire was out. Mak- 
ing stoves became an art. 

Now, modern homes are kept at an even 
temperature by central heating. It is a long 
way from the tribal fire to the automatic 
switch which brings the comfort of heat to 
your home. 





The modern radiator 





Tiled stove in Central Europe 





A Russian stove used as a bed 





The pot-belly stove 








You can drive a needle through a penny— 


PROVE IT YOURSELF! 


\o 1. Take a victrola needle and push it part 
way through a cork. 





2. Place the cork on a penny. 








3. Take a hammer and strike the needle. 
Then through the penny it goes! 





HOW IT WORKS 


All the hammer's force goes to the needle 
point. The force at that point becomes tre- 
mendous. Drills that bore through metals 


and rocks work in the very same way. 
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THE Story So Far: From her Aunt Em, 
Penny Sturgis receives a most unusual 
birthday gift—a flying umbrella, which 
whisks Penny and her puppy Scraps out 
West to her Aunt Em’s. Then the um- 
brella takes her to Mr. Simon Parsley, 
its maker, who does not believe the um- 
brella flies. 


PART THREE 


THOUGHT as much,” Mr. Parsley said, 

looking glum. “You're withholding 
certain facts from me.” 

Fixing an accusing eye on her, he 
added, ‘‘Remember, I asked for the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth.” 

Now Penny didn’t think this was very 
nice of Mr. Parsley when she was really 
trying to help him. It made her cross. 
And because she was determined to 
prove that the umbrella had brought her 
and Scraps all the way from Vermont, 
she stamped her foot good and hard, and 
repeated the words, “I wish we were un- 
der the cottonwood tree!”’ 

Things happened this time, all right. 
There was that sudden strange sound, 
like the rushing of the wind. 

The next instant Penny was standing 
across the road under the cottonwood 
tree, with the umbrella still over her 
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Illustrated by Lois MALoy 


head. Scraps was lying at her feet, his 
little pink tongue hanging out, but look- 
ing as unconcerned as if he had always 
traveled in this fashion. 

Running toward them, his coat-tails 
flying, Mr. Parsley shouted joyfully, “A 
perfect take-off and a perfect landing!”’ 

Penny beamed. She’d done what she 
promised to do. 

But when Mr. Parsley reached her 
side, he said, “It was clever of you to 
figure out the foot action. You remem- 
ber, the second time you made your wish, 
you stamped your foot at the same time.” 

Remembering that she had stamped 
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her foot because she was cross, Penny was 
a bit shamefaced. 

But Mr. Parsley went on, “The um- 
brella is very sensitive. When you 
stamped your foot, the metal tap on your 
shoe made a spark which released the 
umbrella’s flying energy. The ribbon on 
your dog’s collar acted as a sort of an- 
tenna, making it possible for him to fly 
along with you. Of course, it was your 
thought transference—you call it wish- 
ing—which directed your umbrella.” 

Penny tried her best to get in a word, 
but Mr. Parsley, deep in his dreams 
about his precious invention, didn’t even 
hear her. 

“It may take some little time yet for 
me to perfect it,”’ he was saying. “As soon 
as it is ready, you shall have it back 
again, with all the latest gadgets at- 
tached—spark generator, thought con- 
trol, and, in case you change your mind 
in flight, a double-action reverse gear. 
For night flying, all Flips will be 
equipped with my own brand of carrot 
concentrate. Carrots, you know, are fine 
for night flying.” 

“Oh, but Mr. Parsley,” Penny wailed, 
“the umbrella’s got to take me home 
right away. Mother’s making waffles for 
my birthday breakfast.” 

“Waffles? You don’t say! With real 
maple syrup?” Mr. Parsley pulled a gold 
watch from his pocket and glanced hast- 
ily at it. “When will they be ready?” 

“At eight-thirty.” 

“Um,” Mr. Parsley mused. “Allow- 
ing for the difference in time, you have 
exactly five minutes. This is a problem. 
I can’t afford to lose the good will of a 
single prospective customer. My slogan, 
you see, is “You’re Never Late When 
You Fly the Flip Way.’ Were you to be 
late, your mother might refuse to allow 
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you to use the umbrella in the future. 
That would be bad, very bad indeed.” 
He stroked his chin, trying to think 
of a way out of their difficulties. 
“If you could let the umbrella take 





me home,” Penny suggested, “I could 
send it back by Special Delivery. Mr. 
Murphy would mail it for me.” 

Mr. Parsley beamed at Penny. “Thank 
you, my dear. Co-operation—that’s just 
what the world needs.” 

Taking a piece of paper from his 
pocket, he scribbled his address on it 
and handed it to Penny. 
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‘Wish yourself home, then return the 
umbrella to me. You shall be the first 
person in all the world to demonstrate 
Flip, the flying umbrella.” 

“Oh, thank you!” Penny cried. “And 
would you make one just like mine for 
Mary Jane too? Then we can go walking 
—I mean flying—together.”’ 

Mr. Parsley’s beady eyes twinkled. 

‘‘My goal is a Flip in every home—per- 
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haps two or three of them. No garage 
necessary—just an umbrella stand. Think 
of that! Now you'd better go. You’ve only 
three minutes left.” 

Penny was a little sorry to say good-by 
to Mr. Parsley. But she raised the um- 
brella over her head and wished herself 
home, first making sure that Scraps was 
right beside her. 

But—there wasn’t so much as a quiver 
from the umbrella. 

The expression on Mr. Parsley’s face 
was comical to see when the umbrella 
refused to stir. 

“Great Jumping Jupiter!” he shouted. 
“What's wrong now?” Then suddenly he 
began to chuckle. ‘“‘My dear,” he said, 
“you forgot one very important thing— 
the foot action.” 

Penny bubbled over with laughter. 
Then she repeated her wish—and this 
time she was very careful to tap the 
ground with the little metal clips on her 
shoes, not once but three times. 

There was a quick tug at her arms, and 
swoosh! they were off. The umbrella 
zoomed up over the cottonwood tree so 
rapidly that everything was a blur. 

Penny glanced down to see if Mr. 
Parsley was still watching them. They 
were already too far away for her to dis- 
tinguish anything but the moss-green 
roof of his house, and that looked smaller 
even than a postage stamp. Then Penny 
was vaguely aware of skimming over the 
jagged peaks of a great chain of moun- 
tains. It was like turning a page in a 
geography book, and happened just as 
quickly. Then came that swift, smooth 
downward glide to earth again. 

As she neared her house, one ringing 
stroke boomed out across the town from 
the clock in the steeple of the church. She 
was back in Windham and it was exactly 
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eight-thirty! She’d been gone no time at 
all. And there was her very own house. 

Sitting stiffly in her front yard was 
Buffy, Mrs. Brown’s huge yellow cat 
from next door. When Scraps saw Buffy, 
he started to growl softly and as soon as 
he landed, he took off after the cat, bark- 
ing and yapping. Of course, Scraps was 
still tied to Penny’s wrist, so that meant 
that Penny had to go chasing off after 
Scraps. 

“Scraps! Stop! Wait till I close the um- 
brella!”’ she cried. 

Buffy hissed angrily at Scraps and 
Scraps was so surprised that he stopped 
short in his tracks. Penny tripped right 
over him and zoom! up went the flying 
umbrella right out of her hands. 

“Oh, Scraps, now see what you've 
done,”’ Penny wailed. 

Penny’s mother heard the excitement 
in the front yard and came running down 
the front steps. “Why, Penny, whatever 
is the matter?” she cried. 

“Oh, Mother, I’ve just had the most 
exciting adventure—but I’ve lost it—the 
umbrella, I mean.” 

Scraps was still barking but Mrs. 
Brown's cat was safely back in her own 
yard by this time. 

‘Hush, you fresh puppy. I can’t even 
hear what Penny’s trying to say. Now 
Penny, start all over again. What’s this 
about an adventure?” 

“Oh, Mother, I got the most wonder- 
ful present from Aunt Em. I thought 
it was just an ordinary old umbrella but 
it turned out to be a flying umbrella. 
Look, you can just see it over top of the 
trees. It flew out of my hand. And we'd 
just—” 

“Why, Penny, you're all out of 
breath,” her mother interrupted. “Come 
on inside and have your waffles. Then 
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you can tell me exactly what happened.” 

Penny hopped up the front steps, 
“You're never late when you travel the 
Flip way,’”’ she chanted. 

My! but she was hungry! From the 
way Scraps was sniffing at the air, he 
must be, too. Penny thought she could 
eat almost a hundred waffles. Of course 
she was bursting to tell her mother and 
her brother Billie all about her exciting 
adventures. But she decided to wait until 
she had eaten at least ten waffles. 

“Happy birthday, Penny!’ Billie 
shouted as Penny came into the room. 

Mother whisked open the waffle iron 
and removed the first batch done to a 
turn. 

“For the birthday girl,” she said, put- 
ting them on a plate in front of Penny. 

Penny buttered them and poured a 
generous supply of maple syrup over 
them. For the moment the umbrella was 
forgotten. But as her mother refilled the 
iron, she said, ‘Suppose you tell us all 
about this mysterious umbrella.” 

Penny didn’t need any urging. She 
started telling—between mouthfuls— 
everything that had happened since she 
went to the door to greet Mr. Murphy. 

When she had finished, her mother 
asked smilingly, “And where do you sup- 
pose this remarkable umbrella is now?”’ 

“Maybe it’s zipped right back to Mr. 
Parsley all by itself,” said Billie. 

“I hope so,” said Penny, “because I 
promised to return it to him Special De- 
livery.” 

“Or, maybe it will land in some other 
little girl’s yard and give her a birthday 
ride,’’ suggested Penny’s mother. 

“Oh, I hope that’s it,” exclaimed 
Penny, as she poured syrup on a second 
helping of waffles. 
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THE THUNDER OF 


PUG WOG ube 


By EpNA BANNEROT 
Illustrated by J. P. MILLER 


uG Woc was a giant. He was as big 
i. a thousand ordinary giants. 

When Pug was a boy giant—only a 
mile tall—he wouldn't go to school. 

“All right,” his father said, ‘“‘but when 
you grow up, you will be an ignoramus. 
You won't be able to read the Mystic 
Stones.” 

Well, this scared Pug for a minute be- 
cause he didn’t know what an ignoramus 
was. When he found out it only meant 
not knowing about trigonometry and 
differential calculus, he said he couldn’t 
be bothered learning things with such 
jaw-breaker names. 

So Pug Wog and his playmates hop- 
skipped along the mountain tops from 
Mexico to the Aleutians. They had lots 
of fun. They laughed so much, the water 
loons up in Alaska started to laugh, too, 
and they’ve never stopped. Wherever 
the young giants stepped, they left 
meadows and lakes and squashed-up 
hills. 

They whittled out queer-shaped rocks 
in Bryce Canyon. They whitewashed 
the Great White Throne in Zion Park. 
They turned on the geysers in Yellow- 
stone Park. They painted the Painted 
Desert. 
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When Pug grew up, he had a special 
hobby. He thought that if he could dam 
up the Colorado River all the water 
wouldn’t run away into the Gulf of 
California but would spread all over the 
desert. 


He was pretty smart for a giant who 
hadn’t gone to school. He needed five 
or six roast buffalo every day for dinner, 
so he wanted more grass to grow so 
there would be more buffalo. 

He set to work trying to dam up the 
Colorado, carrying ten-ton boulders 
from the mountain tops and dropping 
them into the Grand Canyon. That was 
too big a job even for him. So he stood 
up on the highest peak in the Rockies 
and ran his eye to and fro in the land 
and along the Colorado. Finally he de- 
cided to work in Boulder Canyon. As he 
threw in bits of mountain, the splash 
they made spattered over four states. 

Well, he got his dam about finished 
when the whole shebang fell apart and 
washed down into the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia. He was so mad he started run- 
ning. Before he could stop he was in 
Yosemite Valley, hurling boulders at 
the peaks there, and he knocked off the 
whole half of a dome-shaped mountain. 
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He wandered over to a pool in Utah 
and cried into it and made Great Salt 
Lake. 

Centuries and centuries and centuries 
went by. All the old giants who could 
read the Mystic Stones had evaporated 
into mist and thunder. The young ones 
who wouldn’t go to school became old 
ones. One by one, they, too, evaporated. 
Finally, Pug Wog was the only giant 
left in North America and he was pretty 
weather-beaten himself. 

As he squatted on the rim of the 
Grand Canyon one day, he thought of 
the Mystic Stones. He knew where they 
were. They had become mesas scattered 
all over the desert. He scraped off the 
sand and found the writing. Didn’t 
mean a thing! Just a lot of crazy-looking 
marks. 








He was feeling tuckered out, so he 
said, ““‘Ho-hum,” curled up on the desert 
and went to sleep. More centuries 
passed. Grass and weeds and cactus and 
Joshua trees grew all over him and the 
buffalo thought he was a mountain 
and climbed around on him. 

Meanwhile, creatures called “men’”’ 
came into being. First a few red ones. 
‘Then a swarm of pale ones. 

Then, one day Pug woke up. He 
stretched and yawned and scratched. He 
got up and picked up the Mystic Stones 
and threw them over into Texas. ‘There 
wasn’t a buffalo to be found. He was 
hungry. But he had to be satisfied with 
drinking up a lake. He started for the 
Colorado. He walked slowly. He wasn’t 
feeling quite as chipper as he used to. 

Well, there in Black Canyon, what 































should he see but a dam! A neat solid 
dam, backing up the river water into a 
huge lake. And there were the queerest 
looking little creatures swarming all 
over the dam. 

Pug Wog rubbed his dim eyes and 
scratched his gray head. He got down 
on his knees and picked up one of the 
little men between his thumb and fore- 
finger. He sat back on his heels and 
held the tiny thing on his palm. 

“Tell me, you midget,” he rumbled, 
“how did you and the rest of those 
specks know how to build this dam and 
make it work?” 

Pug had to lift the little creature up 
to his ear to hear what it said. 

“We went to school. We studied 
physics, chemistry, trigonometry and 
differential calculus and hydro-dynam- 
ics.”” 

Pug Wog turned pale. He put the 
small creature carefully back on the top 
of the dam. He got up painfully and 
shuffled off, his eyes on the ground. 
And before you could split an atom, 
Pug Wog evaporated into mist and thun- 
der. 

Now, whenever it thunders over the 
dam—thunders like a stack of lumber 
toppling over—like a thousand empty 
barrels bumping down stairs—a voice in 
the clouds mutters, “J would have 
known how to build that dam if I had 
gone to school.” 

















Whivling Wea ther Vanes 


Directions and Pictures by PATRIcIA VILLEMAIN 


whirling weather vane will always 
point into the wind and show which 
way it’s blowing. 

Before the days of radar and other fine 
instruments, people used clouds, birds, 
the color of the sky, and weather vanes 
to make weather forecasts. If you follow 
these directions carefully, you can make 
a weather vane and learn a lot about the 
ways of the wind and weather, too. 


Materials you will need are: a huge 
nail (called a twenty penny), cardboard 
or 1/16-inch balsa wood, glue, and paints 
that will stand the weather. The paint 
and glue used for model airplanes is the 
best. 

First trace two big fish and one tiny 
one onto your cardboard or balsa wood. 
You can cut the wood with a sharp knife 
if you score it first (run around the pat- 
tern, pressing down lightly with a knife). 
Paint fish bright colors. 
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Next make the base. Use two 4-inch 
squares of wood or thick cardboard and 
hammer the nail through the center of 
one. Then glue both of the squares to- 
gether. 

Now you need a penny and a tube 
about 4 inches long. ‘These are for the 
swivel. The tube must be just big 
enough to slip over the nail easily. It 
can be a hollow bamboo stick, a wooden 
package holder with the wire removed, a 
pipe, or three spools glued together. Glue 
the penny over one end of the tube. 

Next get a thin stick about 22 inches 
long. It can be a pole, molding, or a strip 
cut from 1/16-inch balsa wood. This will 
be the arm of the weather vane, which 
swings around. Glue the penny end of 
the tube to this arm 7 inches from one 
end. 

Glue the fish to the arm with the little 
one in front. When they are firmly stuck, 
glue two marbles on the littlest fish for 
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eyes. Glue one colored button on each 
big fish. These eyes are weights and will 
do the balancing. 

Last of all put your weather vane to- 
gether. To do this, just slip the tube (of 
the arm) over the nail. Let go and your 


> 
SN 


fish will start to whirl right away. This 
weather vane can spin on your window 
sill, on a pole, or on a fence post. If there 
is someone who will climb up on your 
roof and attach it to the peak, it will 
look very gay up there in the air. 
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Life with a 


PARAKEE 


By DorotHy MARSHALL e 


woop! Suddenly a little blue bird 

flies straight to your shoulder. He 
wants to add his bit to the conversation. 
He may repeat the simple words you 
have taught him or just give a few happy 
chirps. And when you and your family 
are eating dinner, he may visit you at 
the table because he likes to be near 
people. Even when he plays with his 
plastic toys, he will look up now and 
then to make sure he has your attention. 

What fun a parakeet can be! Of 
course, you can’t pet him the way you 
can a cat or dog—birds are too fragile to 
be handled—but he will give you lots of 
affection in his own way. And it is not 
too expensive either to buy a parakeet 
or to feed one. 

Taking care of a parakeet is easy. 
Clean his cage every day. Then sprinkle 
fresh gravel on the bottom of it. Birds 
have no teeth and must eat gravel or 
grit to grind their food. Be sure to buy 
special parakeet gravel and the right 
seeds and grains for him. Fill his seed 
cup and change his drinking water twice 
a day. See that he has a cuttlebone 
within easy reach. Do these things and 
your pet will be comfortable. 

Parakeets are small members of the 
parrot family. The shell parakeets are 
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Illustrated by OLIVE EARLE 


natives of Australia. There they are 
called budgereegahs or budgies. Today 
thousands of them are raised in this 
country for pets. The ones you can buy 
in pet stores may be green, yellow, 
white, or some shade of blue. 

Your parakeet should be about eight 
weeks old when you buy him. At that 
age he will be easy to train. If he is a 
healthy parakeet, his feathers will be 
smooth and unruffled and his eyes will 
be bright. Be sure he does not shake 
when he sits on a perch. If he does, he 
is nervous and frightened, and it would 
be hard to make friends with him. 

When you buy his cage, get one large 
enough for a full-grown bird. Your pet 
should be able to fly as well as to hop in 
his cage. This is important if he is to 
spend most of his time in it. 

Parakeets, like all pets, have to have 
confidence in you before you can train 
them. Remember that they are easily 
frightened by quick movements and 
loud noises, although they love to listen 
to the radio. 

Give your bird several days to get 
used to his new home when he first 
comes to live with you. Then, as you 
speak softly to him, put your hand 
slowly into the cage. When he is no 
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1. On what side of a school should trees 
be planted? 

2. What is the difference between a 
whale and a depth bomb? 

3. Why is a piano more noble than a 
big drum? 

4. Where is the best place to sleep on 
a sailboat? 


Upon a fire truck I lie 

I'm pointed low or pointed high, 
I do my duty night and day, 
And when I work I always play. 











—— oo 














I’m part of every schooner 
And every catboat, too, 
And in department stores I lay 

My bargains out for you. 








N 
LD Sock 


Answers on page 46. 
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longer afraid of your hand, you can 
teach him to jump on your finger. Re- 
ward him with his favorite seeds. 

Many parakeets become so tame that 
their owners let them spend most of 
their time outside their cages. If a para- 
keet is to have free run of the house, all 
doors and windows must be screened or 
closed. 

You should decide with your parents 
whether or not your parakeet may leave 
his cage. If it is all right with them, 
you may let him out. His first flight 
will be an adventure for you both. He 
will probably fly wildly around the 
room until he can find a high perch. 
After he rests there for a while, he may 
fly back to the cage by himself. Or, he 
may let you help him back on a train- 
ing stick. Don’t frighten him by chasing 
him around the room. If he refuses to go 
back to the cage, leave him out until it 
gets dark. Usually parakeets will not fly 
in the dark, and it will then be easy for 
you to take him back on the training 
stick. 

A good time for you to teach your 
parakeet to talk is just before he goes to 
bed. Sit close to the cage and keep re- 
peating his name or a simple word to 
him. You will have to do this every 
night for several months. One day he 
will surprise you by saying the word. 
Don’t be disappointed if your parakeet 
doesn’t talk. Some birds are a year old 
before they say anything. 

Parakeets, like people, are all differ- 
ent. You may have one that is eager to 
please you, or one that tries to sing with 
waltz music, or even one that sulks when 
he has to go to bed. But with patience 
and kindness you will have a friend who 
will keep you entertained for hours. 
Why not try life with a parakeet? 
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NE day the Small Man found he had no money 
to buy groceries... 
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S he didn’t feel like working 
for money, he sat down to think. 





Trains, he thought, always had baggage cars 
bulging with Gold. All he had to do was... (( 
ROB A TRAIN!! 


HE went straight home and got his water 
pistol which looked real. Then he went down 
to the Railroad tracks... 
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}B UT the the next train was 
just his size. To his delight, 


it stopped when 


he pointed his pistol!! 





° \ _~ 
HE Engineer helped him up into the engine 








and explained that there wasn’t any baggage car 


on his train. However, he said there were 








49,237 eggs on a flat-car and it was a mighty hot day. 
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or else—and he handed the Small Man a large shovel and 


. 1 
@ His coal shoveler had quit and those pas ® 
eggs had to get to the big city, 










told him to get busy! 
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yp UT he got to work and shoveled ; 
because the Engineer insisted . . . 

T HEY went very fast, which took a lot of 
coal-shoveling to get those eggs 

out of the hot sun... 













. HEN they reached the Big City, 
te -:, the Engineer gave the Small Man 85 cents and ‘ 
| a dozen eggs for helping. He also offered the Sve im 
| 
| 


Small Man a free ride back home, if he would shovel 
coal on the way... 





B UT the Small Man said he felt like walking 
and left quickly with his box of eggs under his arm. 

















fiercely all the way 
home. The road was long, and both 


he and the eggs were 
extremely warm... 


a reformed Train-Robber—got into 








the Chicken-raising business! 
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Hold on to your hats— 

The March wind is blowing. 
One day it’s raining, 

The next day it’s snowing. 
We can’t tell whether 
We're coming or going. 


We found this verse scribbled on a 
piece of paper on the corner of Peter- 
kin’s desk. He’s been busy the past week 
editing the poems, stories, and drawings 
for this month’s Penglet Press pages. I 
guess he decided to try his hand at 


poetry, too. 


We like to receive contributions for 
the Penglet Press from all our Srory 
PARADE readers. For each contribution 
that we print, we will send a colored 
certificate with the contributor’s name 


lettered on it. 


Be sure to include your name, age, 
and address and send it to: Penglet Press, 


Box 350, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SPRING IS HERE 
By Robert Pehowdy, Age 11 


Spring is here and winter is going. 
The snow is melting and soft winds are 


blowing. 
The bluebirds are coming. 
The bees are humming. 


Animals are waking from their long 


winter sleep. 


All nature is happy, though the skies en 


often weep. 
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FOG 
By Connie Whitman, Age 11 


Fog is on the meadow, 
Fog is in the air, 

I watch the fog come rolling in 
Emerging from its lair. 


The fog comes from nowhere 
‘In a great big cloud of mist, 
It covers every corner 
That is written on its list. 


The fog leaves when the sunshine 
Sends its yellow beam 

On over to the meadow, 
"Til the fog is just a dream. 
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THE WIND 
By Linda Sodomka, Age 12 


The wind whistling through the trees, 
You can feel it when you walk. 

You can hear it in the trees. 

The whistle of the wind! 


At night, when it is dark, 
You hear the constant whistling of the 
wind... 


The whistle of the wind... 
On and on through the night. 
It will never stop! 

The whistle of the wind! 


THE SKY 
By Eleanor Brown, Age 7 


The sky is beautiful when it is dark. 
The stars sparkle and make it look like 
tiny fairies coming out. Every night 
when I go out of doors I see a million 
fairies dancing in the dark. 





MY DOG 
By Jean Williamson, Age 8 


I have a little puppy. He has a short 
tail. One day he ran up the street. We 
did not know what he ran after. I fol- 
lowed him up the street and what do 
you know! There was a cat! I said No! 
and he ran down the street. I got on 
my bike and chased him. I finally caught 


him. 


IF | WERE 
By Carol Williams, Age 8 


If I were a cat, 

I’d dream of a house, 

With a little mouse 

And a bowl of milk on a mat. 


If I were a mouse, 
I’d dream of a house, 
Without a cat 

To sit on the mat. 
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SEAPORT OF ROTTERDAM by John T. Ford, Age 10 
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THE STAR 
By Esther Ann Cohen, Age 8 


Little Star 

Up so far 

In the cold black sky. 
Little Star 

Up so far 

Shining up so high. 


WINNERS OF THE 
BOOK REVIEW CONTEST 


Last November we said that we 
thought it would be fun to have a Book 
Review Contest. Lots of our readers sent 
in reviews of their favorite books, tell- 
ing us why they thought certain ones 
should not be missed. We in turn had 
lots of fun reading all the reviews and 
finally decided on the three that we 
liked the best. Pat, Judy, and Carlienne 
will receive as prizes the books they re- 
quested. 





MY FRIEND FLICKA 


My Friend Flicka by Mary O'Hara is 
the story of a young sorrel filly and her 
master, Ken McLaughlin of the Goose 
Bar Ranch, Wyoming. It tells how 
Flicka, born of a wild and loco mother, 
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was hurt trying to leap a fence and how 
Ken won her love and confidence. 

I wrote about this book because it is 
one of my favorite stories. I like it espe- 
cially because I used to be a great deal 
like Ken. I like all kinds of dog, horse, 
and animal stories and have often longed 
for a horse of my own, although I know 
that I cannot have one until I can earn 
enough money of my own to board him 
and feed him. I do have a dog, though, 
and I am training him for obedience. 

Pat Lucke 


AN OTTER’S STORY 


I picked An Otter’s Story for my 
Book Review because I like animal- 
adventure stories. How Ottiga the hero 
protects his family and keeps out of 
danger is quite a thrilling story. I rec- 
ommend it to people liking animal-ad- 
venture stories. 


Judy Joffee 


THE “LITTLE HOUSE” BOOKS 


I cannot decide which one of the 
eight “Little House’’ books by Laura In- 
galls Wilder I liked the best. I enjoyed 
and loved them all, so I have chosen the 
whole series. 

They were very exciting and yet so 
real that I relived Laura’s life through 
them. 

Carlienne Burhoop 


ANSWERS TO RIDDLES 


1. The outside. 2. One comes up to blow 
and the other goes down to blow up. 
3. A piano is always upright or grand, 
but the drum is bass. 4. Between the 
sheets. Hose. Sail, sale. 
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BOY LOBSTERS EASTER BONNET BOAT LOBSTER TRAP 


These are all the things the story tells about. When you see these pic- 


tures in the story, just read the name of the picture instead of a word. 


On the coast of the State of Delaware there are lots of so ond eS 


OF ts 





he couldn't. When the Sz came back the Daddy was very sad because 


there were no wx Sy ss in the Sex and that meant no money for an 





ee after all! 


By LOU and CAMPBELL GRANT 

















FRIENDS 
FOR LIFE 


Book REviEWws BY BARBARA NOLEN 


RIENDS in books are friends for life.” 

That’s what Munro Leaf says in 
Reading Can Be Fun, and he should 
know, for he’s an expert on everything 
from goats to grammar. 

Who are some of these good friends? 

One of the best is that energetic pig, 
Freddy. He’s back again in Freddy and 
the Space Ship, and only one jump ahead 
of the sheriff, too. If you’re a dyed-in- 
the-wool Freddy fan, you'll also want to 
take a: look at Freddy’s Collected Poems. 

For more fun, you'll want to meet 
Paul Revere’s horse. He thought the 
patriots were a sorry lot at first but he 
learns better as he discovers that the 
message of freedom meant a new life 
for him, too, with his master. 

Uncle Fritz is a character who tells 
stories the whole family will enjoy hear- 
ing. Remember “The Left-over Hat” 
in Story ParapeE last fall? Whenever 
Uncle Fritz lights his pipe and drawls, 
“It was all very strange .. .” you know 
another whopper is on the way. 

Speaking of strange stories and 
strange people, have you met “The 
Borrowers’? Very few people have been 
lucky enough to meet these tiny, inde- 
pendent, underground characters, and 
most of these “human beans’ didn’t be- 
lieve their eyes. People no bigger than 
mice, who could read and write? Non- 
sense! I was a non-believer myself for a 
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few pages, and then I was completely 
won over by Arietty. 

Among the new animal books, Brighty 
is bound to be a favorite. I have read 
it three times already, the last time 
aloud. Each time I fall deeper and 
deeper under the spell of that shaggy 
little burro. 

Younger readers and listeners may 
well become just as devoted to the colt 
called Cocoa and the dogs called Al- 
phonse and Archibald. 

If you have discovered that life is 
often very tough on animals, meet 
Omar, a state police dog, or that bitter 
old fellow, Lone Muskrat. 

Most important among your book 
friends will be other boys and girls, who 
will have the adventures you dream 
about. I hope you'll have a chance to 
get acquainted with Sledge Beston, who 
learned the secret of Whale Mountain. 

Books mentioned in these reviews: 
Freddy and the Space Ship by Walter 

Brooks. Knopf. $3. 

The Collected Poems of Freddy the 

Pig by Walter Brooks. Knopf. $2.50. 
Mr. Revere and I by Robert Lawson. 

Little, Brown. $3. 

It Was All Very Strange by Charles 

Williams. Abelard. $2.50. 

The Borrowers by Mary Norton. Har- 
court. $2.50. 

Brighty of the Grand Canyon by Mar- 
guerite Henry. Rand McNally. $2.95. 

Cocoa by Margaret Otto. Holt. $2. 

Alphonse and Archibald by Ruth Col- 
lins. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

Omar, A State Police Dog by S. P. 

Meek. Knopf. $3. 

Lone Muskrat by Glen Rounds. Holi- 
day House. $2.25. 

Whale Mountain by Mavis Moore. Mac- 
millan. $2.75. 
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THE OBEDIENT COIN 


Place a nickel against your forehead 
and then take away your hand and let 
the coin fall to the table or floor. After 
you have done this a couple of times, 
hold the coin in your hands and chant 
over it: 

Abrica-dabra-dum, dum, dee 
I will make you stick to me. 

Then press the coin hard against your 
forehead and at the same time slide it 
slightly upward. ‘Take your hand away, 
and the coin will stay in place, much to 
the surprise of your friends. After you 
have done this trick, let them feel the 
coin to make sure you have not put any- 
thing sticky on it. 
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TOY SHOP REBUS 
How many toys can you guess from 
the pictures and letters below? 
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|| Name 
| Street and Number 
| City or Town Mailing Dist. No. 
| Donor’s Name 
| Street and Number 


| City or Town Mailing Dist: No. 


| SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
| 5 years—$4.00 3 years—$2.50 2 years—$1.75 1 year—$1.00 








WITH EACH 
SUBSCRIPTION 


Qacr 
“Disney's 
COMICS 


AND 
SrorieS 


a | 
: SUBSCRIBE NOW f and receive FREE this beautifully litho- 


graphed 36 page book in full color. Size 43,” x 614”. 





Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories is the only magazine of authentic Disney 
characters. It contains clean, wholesome humor, the best in art work, color- 
ing and readability. Approved by parents and teachers everywhere. Suitable 
for everyone, from ages 3 to 90. 


| Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. pEPT.sP3 Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $ _____ for which please send a _____ year 
subscription to WALT DISNEY’S COMICS AND STORIES and the Free 
Donald Duck Book to: 


PLEASE PRINT 








State 

















State — 











Canadian Subscriptions $1.20 per year 
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By JANE WERNER 


I don’t want to skate, 
And I won't clean my plate, 


And I don’t want to go out and play. 
I don’t want to look 





At my new picture book, 


So I know what I'll do—run away! 


I will pack up my blocks, 

And perhaps some clean socks, 

And my village and cars and my train, 
And my boats and my fish— 


Those that swim in a dish— 


And my boots, just in case it might rain. 


And I guess they'll feel sad, 


I 


When I’m gone—Mom and Dad— 


| 


i 
be" 126 


For across the whole country I'll roam. 


Oh, I’m sure I'll be fed... 7 


i 


{i 


But when time comes for bed .. . 
Why, I guess 
Pil just 
wander 


back home. 


SONS 








Good News for 


PICTURE STAMP 
COLLECTORS 


PYRAMIDS 


ERE are four new and exciting titles 
for you to add to your collection of 
Golden Play Books of Stamps: 


Wonders of the World Stamps 
American History Stamps 
Indian Stamps 


Insect Stamps 


You and your friends were so enthusiastic 
about the Golden Play Books of Animal, 
Automobile, Flag, Dog, and Bird Stamps 
that we have brought out these new books for 
you. We hope you'll like them. 


There will be more! Watch for them. 


TAILED BLUE 


Now on sale at all bookstores 


AMERICAN COPPER 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER + Publishers + New York 

ARTISTS AND WRITERS GUILD, INC. + Poughkeepsie + New York 

Designers and Producers of Beautiful Books for Children 





